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lively recently from the Austrian yoke, they chose, in 1938, to
have the new imperialist-capitalist power of " Hitler ante port as "
rather than the time-honoured spirit of the Hapsburgs, reaction-
ary in spite of their touch of " Roman " culture.
It has equally been forgotten that it was the Bavarian princes
of Zollern, from the Catholic city of Nuremberg well inside the
Roman limes, who introduced militarism into the poor " Sand-
mark " of Brandenburg in 1415, and that three hundred years
were to elapse before the little Dukedom of Prussia was united
with Brandenburg. Then only, in 1701, was created the "King-
dom in Prussia ", to become only after the first conquests of
Frederick, " the Kingdom of Prussia ". It is forgotten, too, that
the great eighteenth-century intellectual forerunners of Germany,
to be found in the various principalities forming the seats of
German culture, the Lessing of Nathan the Wise, a Klopstock,
a Jean Paul, a Goethe, and a Schiller did not have to go into
exile. It is easily forgotten that the Jewish philosopher Mendels-
sohn and the Frenchman Voltaire could live under, and even
with, Frederick II at a time when Wurtemberg was hanging its
Jew Suss. Frederick has often been called Hitler's intellectual
father, but the link between Frederick and Hitler is only real
insofar as both, of Southern German origin, were strong person-
alities, yet in no way original; the one took the Italian Machia-
velli as the spiritual founder for his state policy and the other
his anti-Semitic ideas from the Austrian Lueger, Burgomaster of
Vienna, the Frenchman Gobineau and the Englishman Houston
Chamberlain, a fierce anti-Semite naturalised German in 1916
during the war. The fact that Heine, Boerne and the Democrats
in 1848 had to seek refuge produced the myth that " a good
German dies in exile ". Yet if the number of Frenchmen of
genius and talent who died in exile or had to seek refuge for a
time outside their country is compared with that of the Germans,
it will be found that this maxim could with equal accuracy be
applied to the French, in fact to any country at periods of
reaction.
The persecution of religious sects, such as the Huguenots, the
Jansenites and others, took violent forms before and after the
St. Bartholomew massacres. They went on after the " lull "
imposed by Henry IV, culminating in the revocation of the Edict
of Nantes in 1685 by Louis XIV, his grandson. It has always
blackened the memory of the grand siecle that the Huguenots
were thus forced into exile. These emigrants were then once
more welcomed by England and the " Prussian " Great Elector
of Brandenburg. The exile of a whole class, the " Coblenzards ",